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EAST INDIA MONOPOLY.—FREE TRADE TO 

INDIA AND CHINA. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS, &c. OF THE 
NATIVES OF THE EAST——NATURAL HISTORY—-CLI- 


MATE—RESOURCES, &e. OF THE COUNTRY. 
—_——- 


It will be seen by the advertisement, that the 
ample and original report of Mr. Buckingham’s lec- 
tures, which has occupied sixty columns of the Ka/ei. 
doscope, including the concluding portion contained 
in our present number, is published in a separate 
pamphlet, and sold at the Mercury-office, by the prin- 
cipal booksellers in Liverpool, and the agents of the 
Kaleidoscope. ‘ 

This subject, we are glad to perceive, begins to 
engage more of the public attention than has hereto- 
fore been directed to it. The Liverpool meeting has 
excited a considerable sensation in Manchester, in 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, and we have no doubt that 
the principal towns in the kingdom will heartily co- 
operate with our committee, which meets weekly, 
and which is unremitting in its exertions to promote 
this measure of national importance. With a view 
of forwarding the great object, we have this day pub- 
lished a very copious report of the lectures lately 
delivered in Liverpool by Mr. Buckipgham. Our 
pamphlet, at the moderate price of one'shilling, con- 
tains about thirty-six closely printed pages; and the 
editorial notice prefixed to it, which we subjoin, 
will fully explain our motives for its publication. 

EDITORIAL PREFACE TO THE PAMPHLET. 

Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures at Liverpool, which were 
Most numerously and respectably attended, comprised so 
unusual a diversity of topics, that a verbatim transcript of 
the whole course would fill a very large volume. It 
was, therefore, obviously impossible for any publisher 
to convey to the public, through the medium of a news- 
paper, more than a most scanty and imperfect outline, 
unless he had excluded from his journal almost every 
other subject, for many successive weeks. Without dis- 
paragement to any of the reports of the course which have 
hitherto appeared in the Liverpool papers, it must be ad- 








mitted that they have been little more than concise heads 
of those various subjects upon which Mr. Buckingham 
dilated. ' 

Aware of the necessarily scanty and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of reports prepared for newspapers, and having at 


our disposal a nsinor work, devoted to literature, science, 
and the fine arts, to the exclusion of politics, news, and 
advertisements generally, we determined to make that 
work the medium for giving to the public a much more 
copious and faithful abridgment of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Lectures than has hitherto appeared, or is likely to appear, 
unless that gentleman shall himself publish his entire 
course. Accordingly, a gentleman connected with our 
office was requested to take such copious notes as might 
furnish the ample report which has been published in the 
Kaleidoscope ; and it is only doing justice to that gentle- 
man to add that he has acquitted himself of his task very 
creditably. 

It was our intention, after the series had appeared in 
the Kaleidoscope, to embody the whole in the form of a 
pamphlet, unless Mr. Buckingham should anticipate us ; 
and an advertisement which lately appeared in the news- 
papers, led us to conclude that our task was superseded 
by a pamphlet recently published, entitled, “* Heads of 
Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on the Eastern World, pre- 
ceded by a Sketch of his Life, Travels, and Writings.” 
Upon perusal, however, we found that, although ex. 
tremely amusing, it was not the kind of work we had in 
our contemplation. The pamphlet consists of about thirty 
pages, eighteen of which are occupied by Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s personal narrative, the remainder being taken up 
with an enumeration of the topics comprehended in his 
very amusing and discursive course. Under these circum- 
stances we made up our minds to the present publication, 
persuaded that our work, so far from interfering with the 
success of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures, or any synopsis of 
them which it may be his intention to publish, will neces- 
sarily have the opposite tendency, by preparing the public 
for the treat they may anticipate from the lectures, or the 
publications of the author himself. 

We ought not to conclude these prefatory remarks with- 
out recommending Mr. Buckingham’s Oriental Herald, 
and other periodical publications, to our readers. They 
contain very extensive and useful information connected 
with the subject of East India affairs, and especially of 
that shameful monopoly of trade so long enjoyed by the 
East India Company; a nuisance against which we trust 
the united voice of the nation will soon be simultaneously 
and irresistibly raised. 


We shall here subjoin a copy of the dedication of 
our pamphlet to Mr. Buckingham, in order that the 
Kaleidoscope report may be complete in every respect. 





TO JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ. 
Dear Sin,—The gratitude of the nation is unquestion- 
ably due to you for your able and laborious efforts to ex- 
pose the most mischievous and unfair monopoly so long 
usurped by the East India Company. 

Since the delivery of your valuable and interesting 
Lectures on the subject, at the Music-hall in this town, 
we have indulged the hope that you would communicate 
to the public a full report of those Lectures, which were 
listened to with equal edification and pleasure by your 
numerous auditors. For reasons with whieh we are un- 


is hot,” we have thought proper forthwith to publish the 
report which a gentlemen connected with our office pre- 
pared for our minor publication, the Kaleidoscope, and 
which was too copious for the columns of a newspaper, 
without the intervention of a delay which would have de-~ 
prived the Lectures of much of their utility, and all their 
novelty. 

In our brief editorial preface we have stated the reasons 
for our conviction that the publication of this abridgment, 
so far from interfering with any views you may entertain 
of favouring the public with a more copious report of your 
Lectures, must have an opposite tendency. Had this not 
been our décided opinion, our pamphlet would not have 
appeared. 

In conclusion, we must express our earnest hope that 
our townsmen, or the inhabitants of some of the great 
towns in this country deeply interested in obtaining a free 
trade to the East, will so far consult their own interest as 
to return you, or Mr. Crawfurd, or both, to Parliament, to 
forward the great object which has at length excited a ge- 
neral sensation throughout the country. 

In this hope, we beg respectfully to assure you, we re- 
main, with much esteem, 

Your sincere well-wishers, 
THE EDITORS OF THE MERCURY. 
Liverpool Mercury-office, March 6, 1829. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITIES 
RESOURCES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. &c. OF THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


(Concluded from our last.) 





LECTURE IV.—PART II. 
—_ 
BURNING OF WIDOWS. 

I am not aware that any thing whatever has been done 
to check the horrid practice of consuming the widow upon 
the funeral pile of the husband; but this I know, that 
one of the chief causes of the prevalence of the custom is 
the profit derived by the Brahmins from its continuance. 
In the event of a husband dying, the Brahmin is the 
first person who is called in, and he takes advantage 
of the first moments of sorrow and mourning to excite 
and encourage what would not otherwise exist in the 
breast of the widow,—a desire to distinguish herself, 
and signify the extent of her grief by sacrificing her 
existence to prove it. In order to bring her to this 
point, intoxicating drugs are resorted to; the Brahmin, 
to attain his end, employs all his art and insidious- 
ness, and he bribes the relatives of the poor crea- 
ture to consent to the sacrifice by making them partici- 
pators in the profit derived from it; and at length the vie~ 
tim is wrought upon to the desired point, and all things 
are prepared for the horrid sacrifice. Nothing has been 
done to abolish ghis shocking custom ; but, at all events, 
if that were impracticable, the very least one could expect 
would be, that the Company, finding such a practice in 
existence, and not to be abrogated, would have left the na- 
tives to themselves, but instead of this, they have actually 
lent their authority to sanction the practice. They have 





acquainted, our aaticipations have not been realized ; and 





bearing in mind the old maxim, to ** strike while the iron 


made regulations as to the mode in which the sacrh 
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widow can burn or does burn without the magistrates | 
giving their permission, and signing the death-warrant, 

and the servants of the Company are in attendance to 

see it carried into execution. It is not the intention 

of these regulations to afford any protection to the 

victims, for repeated instances have occurred in which | 
the widow, though going voluntarily to the pile, has | 
afterwards leaped from it, on feeling the flames, and the 
servants of the Company standing by, in the performance 
of their duty, have actually flung the poor victim back 
again into the fire. Four or five hundred of these poor 
creatures perish annually in the single province of Bengal, 
to say nothing of those who die in the same miserable 
manner in the interior. The profits derived by the Com- 
pany and the Brahmins are the principal incentives to the 
continuance of this practice, and the simple expedient of 
taking away the motives will cause it to fall into disuse. 
I am far from urging the adoption of force for its abolition ; 
all that is necessary is, to take care that no one shall derive 
any profit from the sacrifice. Many of the civil servants 
of the Company,—men of intelligence and experience, 
who have had the best means of judging. and have given 
their testimony unwillingly, have been unanimeus in the 
opinion, that the practice, far from being imperatively re- 
quired, cannot even be justified by the spirit of the Hindoo 
Institutes. Interpreters and priests interested in deceiving 
the people give what meaning they please to these, 
but Rammohun Roy, the celebrated Hindoo, who has 
embraced Christianity, has taken the pains to show, and 
most successfully too, that the indiscriminate burning of 
widows cannot be found justified in the Hindoo Institutes ; 
it is not even declared meritorious there, and much less ne- 
cessary ;—it is only recommended in cases where the widow 
conceives that the temptations she will have to encounter are 
such asshe cannotovercome, and as will lead hertodishonour 
the memory of her husband, that she should retire from the 
world, or immolate herself upon the funeral pile of her 
husband. There is no doubt that the horrid practice 
might be put down without the smallest difficulty. A 
proof of this has been afforded in the successful abolition 
of infanticide by Lord Wellesley, who issued un edict, 
positively prohibiting the throwing of children into the 
rivers to be devoured by the sharks. The Hindoos saw 
that this edict was positive, and that they could not avoid 
obeying it, had they been so inclined, and therefore it 
completely answered the purpose for which it was in- 
tended; and yet in the face of all this evidence, the Com- 
pany have ever treated with contumely all suggestions for 
the abolition of this dreadful superstition, and plumed 
themselves upon their delicacy in not interfering with 
native customs and prejudices. The residence of Euro- 
peans would also contribute greatly to the extinction 
of this practice. In places where Europeans are permitted 
to reside, the intercourse between them and the natives 
has led to the disuse of the practice, and widow burnings 
have not been witnessed for many years, though formerly 
they were as prevalent there as elsewhere. This has been 
the case at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; and it is only 
in the interior, where Englishmen are not permitted to go, 
that these prejudices remain in full force, and that this la- 
mentable sacrifice of human life is still continued. There 
is reason to believe that the commerce with Europeans has 
rendered the natives ashamed of the practice, and that the 
same results would follow were the former permitted an 
unrestricted intercourse with all parts of the country, and 
I am sure that upon this consideration alone, the alteration 
is worth the experiment... I am a very great admirer of 
toleration in the fullest possible sense, and none could be 
more loath than myself to interfere with apy man because 
his opinions happened to be different from my own. 
Every degree of toleration ought to be granted, and I am 
happy to believe that this opinion is making great progress 
in the world. It is now generally believed that opinions 


are less matters of choice than the effect of education, 
climate, and circumstance, and that it would be as unjust 


would be to punish aman for being short, or for being manufacture in return. I will now read from a docu. 


tall, or for any other circumstance over which he had no 
control whatever. (Great applause.) When once we ar- 


tude to opinions, I ask the most tolerant individual that 
can be found, whether, if a sect was to start up, one of the 
primary articles of whose creed enjoined the burning of 
every eldest male child, would he permit the members of 
that sect to roast their children without opposition from 
those who were shocked at such criminal inhumanity ? 
The distinction is very great between tolerating mere opi- 
nions, and actions resulting from them. If peculiar doc- 
trines were allowed to justify any act, the highwayman, 
who plunders the traveller upon the road, might say to 
him, “ Really, Sir, I am extremely sorry to dispossess you 
of your purse, but a particular tenet of my faith requires 
me to do so, and I absolutely have no choice in the matter.” 
(Much laughter and applause.) It is only by familiar 
illustrations that we can show the extreme folly and in- 
justice of punishing mere opinions as facts, or allowing 
injurious facts, through the fear of intolerant interference 
with opinions. It is not intolerant to endeavour to remove 
mischievous prejudices; it is not intolerant to seek to pro- 
mote Christianity and civilization amongst an ignorant 
and half barbarous people; on the contrary, it is the very 
perfection of humanity to do all we can to better the con- 
duct, ameliorate the condition, promote the happiness and 
well-being of our fellow-subjects in India, and seck to 
render them equal or superior to ourselves. (Applause. ) 
If inefficiency in the Government be the cause of the 
numerous evils which exist in India and retard the im- 
provement of that country, such inefficiency to govern 
100 millions of men is a sufficient reason why the task 
should be undertaken by stronger hands. ‘The Company 
are standing in the door of all improvement, and they 
will neither enter themselves, nor permit others to do so. 
If the Company maintain that no other system than their 
own can be adopted, then I hope the general cry will be, 
like that of thenoble Roman, Delenda est Carthago,—Let 
the Company perish. (Applause. ) 
CHINA TRADE. 

The only lucrative branch of traffic carried on by the 
East India Company is that with China, and in this no 
Englishman, unconnected with the Company, is allowed 
to enjoy any participation whatever. The Company have 
ever held this as a close monepoly, and from the moment 
of its commencement, have always strenuously resisted 
every attempt to procure a share in it for others. Not- 
withstanding the enormous prices which are the conse- 
quences of this close monopoly, the consumption of tea, 
from the period when a pound of it was sent to Queen 
Elizabeth as a curiosity, and when it ws sold in London 
as a medicine, for which purpose it is still used in’ some 
places on the Continent, has increased to such an extent 
that it is only second to that of tread and potatoes. Many 
families drink wine, some spirits, and others beer and cof- 
fee; many prefer flesh meat, others like better other articles 
of food. In all these cases we are continually meeting 
with exceptions, but we shall very seldom find a family 
in England in which tea is not drunk. It thus possesses 
the claim of universality, and our good ladies in whose 
custody it is kept, and who preside over its administration, 
can bear testimony to its salutary and beneficial effects. 
The poet Cowper calls it ‘* The cup which cheers but not 
inebriates;’’ and I am sure that due attention to it in the 
breakfast and tea-table, is a great index of happiness, and 
virtuous and domestic habits in the family where it pre- 
vails. This is an enjoyment which leads to no excess, 
and is productive of no evil consequences. By a variety 
of considerations, all classes are deeply interested in pro- 
curing the largest quantity of tea, of the best quality, at 





to inflict punishment for matters of mere opinion as it 


the lowest prices, and sending back articles of British 





ment, drawn up by a gentleman in this assembly, which 


I have read with very great interest and attention, a com- 


rive at the conviction that opinions are more a matter of i parative statement of the prices of tea in the markets of 
habit than choice, we shall give the utmost toleration to | Great Britian, the Continent, and America. 
mere opinions, so long as they are mere opinions; but, 
when they lead to acts injurious to private or public good, : 
then toleration should cease. Allowing the utmost lati- | 


The tea 
brought by the Americans nearly to our own doors, to 
Hamburgh, wiiich is very little farther from China than 
London, is sold, of the fine Hyson kind, at 2s. 4d. free 
of duty ; that taken to America is sold at New York for 
2s. Gd., whilst that sold at the East India Company’s 
sales was sold for 4s. 6d. free of duty. Thus, in con- 
sequence of the monopoly of the East India Company, the 
cost of this article, free of duty, is enhanced twofold. The 
evils resulting from the monopoly of corn are continually 
felt, and great interest is taken in the question; tea is one 
of the articles next in consumption to corn, and constitutes 
a large item in our tradesmen’s bills; and is it not a thing 
difficult to conceive, that a body such as the East Indix 
Company should have the power of demanding double 
the price for this article for which we could get it else. 
where? The question between the Company and the rest 
of the nation is simply this,—whether five thousand in- 
dividuals shall, or shall not, continue to enjoy a lucrative 
trade from which the rest of their countrymen are not 
only excluded, but are actually taxed, besides, for their 
benefit. I wish to know what colour or pretence these 
five thousand privileged individuals can set up for the 
continuance of this privilege and profit on their side, and 
exclusion and taxation on the part of the nation. ( Ap- 
plause.) There are many individuals, merchants of 
Liverpool, wealthy enough to send ships to China; 
there is no necessity now, therefore, for a combination ef 
capital, and therefore the causes which led to and justified 
the exclusive privileges originally granted to the Company 
have ceased to exist. I hope we shall not be told by the 
political economists, that as long as the whole wealth 
comes to this country, it is the same thing whether it be 
in the hands of the monopolists, or those of the nation at 
large. Besides, the Company, in clinging to their exclu. 
sive privileges as far as their own countrymen are con- 
cerned, are actually playing a worse part than that of the 
dog in the manger, since they can no longer enjoy theit 
monopoly, the trade being open to the Americans, the 
French, and the inhabitants of every country but Great 
Britain. Itis therefore high time that the privileges of these 
five thousand individuals should cease. The profits on 
the China trade are such as to cover all the expenses and 
losses of the Compuny’s other commercial concerns. They 
have themselves admitted before a parliamentary com- 
mittee, that their trade with India has always been at- 
tended with loss, a fact which may be readily believed 
when we take into consideration the immense tonnage 
of their ships, and the enormous expenses attending them. 
In fact, it is not their interest to make profits on their 
India trade, for they make their losses an argument for 
the continuance of their monopoly, and they add, that 
having got largely into debt, and having most extensive 
and expensive establishments to support, they find it most 
difficult to pay the one and maintain the other. They 
cannot give up the losing trade, because it is only as a 
trading Company that they are chartered; it would be 
most monstrous for any body of individuals to ask for 
a charter to govern a particular portion of the empire, 
and therefore they have never had the face to ask for 
such a charter. Since, then, they are only chartered 
to trade, it is their policy to submit to the losses on 
the India trade, for the sake of the profits of that with 
China, and to prevent any interference with their mo- 
nopoly. It has been frequently admitted by the Com- 
pany, that if the China trade were taken from them, theit 
corporation must perish ; and they are well aware that on 
their ceasing to trade in pursuance of their charter, they 
must also cease to govern. We thus at once see how they 
can afford to lose by the India trade, and contrive té main- 
tain their expensive establishments. With a view to 4 
partial opening of the trade with China, an application 
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was made to the Court of Directors, from the Board of 
Control, to know how far the Company would be willing 
to permit a participation in that trade. In answer to this 
application, Mr. Canning was informed that the Court at 
all times considered themselves as much interested in the 
welfare of the country as in their own; that events over 
which the Company had no control had led to considerable 


losses ; that the India trade had been taken from them, | 


(a very weak argument, we must confess, since, by their 
own showing, this trade was a losing concern, and to get 
rid of it must therefore be a benefit instead of a loss;) and 
that if the China trade were then infringed upon, the 
Company must cease to exist. The Directors went on to 
say, that by the China trade they, the Company, were 
enabled to maintain their establishments, and provide for 
the dividends of the proprietors, and that if this resource 
were taken away from them they could no longer-——per- 
form the functions assigned them by the country. (Much 
laughter.) 1 am sure none of us are aware of any 
powers vested in the Company by the country; the 
public voice, when it has been heard at all, has been 
against the continuance of the monopoly of the Com. 
pany, and the powers enjoyed by them have been given 
on parliamentary considerations in despite of the voice 
of the people. An illustration of the close monopoly 
of the China trade has been put into my hand by a gen- 
tleman present, whose example, I trust, will be followed 
by every individual possessing information bearing on the 
question during the tour I purpose making through the 
country. I hope that every one will throw in his contri- 
bution of knowledge, in order to lead to such an accumu- 
lation of facts, that nothing may be wanting when the day 
for the grand struggle shall arrive. The fact I have al- 
luded to is this,—the captain of an English vessel on the 
coast of Mexico, had an offer to convey the family and 
property of a rich old Spaniard to China; on making in- 
quiries at the British Consulate, however, the captain 
found that, according to the terms of the Charter of the 
East India Company, it would be an infringement for 
an English vessel to go to China, even without any 
trading object; and that it would even be a violation of 
the Charter to bear for Canton during a storm, in the im- 
minent danger of shipwreck. The voyage was therefore 
abandoned, and the captain, not being able to procure any 
other employment, was compelled to perform the voyage 
to Europe in ballast. Now, an American vessel, or any 
other not bearing the British flag, could have accepted 
this freight, gone to China, and made a profitable voyage. 
In those seas the British flag is no longer an ensign of 
honour, but is degraded below that of all other nations, 
and makes a slave and a proscribed man of him who bears 
it. (Applause.) . It is to be observed in the instance 
mentioned, that the acceptance of the freight on the part 
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source, rendered the more desirable by the simple mode in 
which it is collected and received, through the hands of 
the Company, is, no doubt, what has principally Jed to 
the renewals of the Charter. In answer to this objection, 
it may be triumphantly said, that an increase in the con- 
sumption of tea, the duty upon it being rated in the same 
way, or rather lower, would be attended with a correspond- 
ing increase in the revenue. Besides, another important 
consideration presses upon our notice:—the East India 
Company send to China, to purchase tea, dollars, and a 
very inconsiderable portion indeed of any thing else; were 
private merchants admitted to the trade, they would con- 
vey in exchange our articles of manufacture; they would 
send Manchester goods, and Birmingham goods, and all 
the commodities produced by our artisans and manufac- 
turers. Greatly as the power of production has been ex- 
tended in this country, by industry and ingenuity united, 
all appearances indicate that that power might be doubled, 
or even trebJed, and still be inadequate to supply the 
wants of three hundred millions of people. All other 
markets for our goods and manufactures are absolutely 
nothing, when compared to those afforded by one hundred 
millions of people in India, and, upon the most moderate 
computation, two hundred and fifty millions in China. 
The most romantic imagination cannot conceive the bene- 
fits to all parties which must flow from such an intercourse. 
Commerce will give birth to ten thousand wants on both 
sides, and we, instead of complaining of over- population 
and over-production, shall find our present resources in- 
adequate to provide a proper return, and shall be obliged 
to extend culture and civilization to neglected Africa, 
now the seat of barbarism and wild beasts. ( Applause. ) 
When the question is put, whether the present system 
shall be continued, or a better adopted, i trust that the 
public voice will compel an answer in the negative; and 
that when the Company apply for the renewal of their 
exclusive and mischievous monopoly, the reply will be 
conveyed in the monosyllable, *‘ No!” That answer will 
be sufficient to work a great and most beneficial change. 
Some idea may be formed of the advantages to be derived 
from such a change, from the fact that, even now, under 
all disadvantages, cotton twist is exported to China; and 
having got there, no reasonable limits can be set to the 
consumption that may be expected. Such is the power of 
our machinery, that it enables us to surmount all difficul. 
ties, and thus sell the manufactured article infinitely 
better, and much cheaper, than it can be had in the coun- 

try where the raw material is grown. 

The Americans are they who derive the greatest advan- 

tages from the restrictions now placed upon Englishmen ; 

of this fact sufficient proof is afforded in the pamphlet on 

the colonization and free trade of India, which I have 

mentioned, in the Oriental Heraid, and in other publica- 





of the English captain, would not have interfered, in the 


tions which are epen to every one. Many of yourselves, 











moral and orderly men in the world; you would be as- 
tonished to see the decorum with which they conduct 
themselves!” ( Laughter.) Ridiculous as these pretences 
seem, there were not wanting people in cither House of 
Parliament who were fully impressed with the conviction, 
that the sailors in merchant vessels were the roughest and 
most disorderly set of fellows that could be met with, that 
those in the employ of the Company were the best men in 
the world, and that the Americans were perfect angela. 
(Laughter and applause.) The Americans have taken 
care to profit by the delusion, and we may depend upon it 
they will not be the first to remove it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have now arrived at the ters 
mination of a task which I have fulfilled in so imperfect a 
manner that I hope I shall soon appear amongst you again 
to supply my deficiencies. (Very great uppluuse.) 1 trust 
that the feeling excited will be kept alive, and that, on 
another opportunity, I may be enabled to enter into a more 
systematic detail of the subjects on which I have treated, 
A journey which occupied me three years in the perform. 
ance, I have endeavoured to carry you through in three 
nights; and I am sure the pleasure it may have been in 
my power to communicate bears no comparison to that 
which I myself have experience’, though that has been so 
much alloyed by a senseof the imperfect manner in which I 
have performed my task, that I shall long to come back 
again to justify my character amongst you. ( Applause.) 
Whenever I think of you in my absence I shall entertain 
the idea that every one of you, according to his influence, 
is as busily engaged in furthering the great cause as I mye 
self shall be. If we do this, and are generally supported 
by the nation, the victory is certain; and what words can 
express the delight we shall fecl in the consciousness that 
we have been instrumental in calling into exertion that 
general and simultaneous cftort which must be successful ! 
(Loud and long-continued applause. ) 

When the applause had subsided, N. Robinson, Esq. 
the Mayor, came forward and addressed the assembly 
in the following terms;—I cannot permit this meeting to 
separate without attempting to express te deep sense [ 
entertain of the obligation under which Mr. Buckingham 
has laid this community by the information which he has 
supplied on the great question to which he has dirceted 
our attention, I therefore beg to move ** That the cordial 
thanks of this meeting be presented to Mr. Buckingham, 
for his exertions in exposing the injurious effects conse- 
quent on a continuance of the monopoly of the Kast India 
Company; and that this meeting cannot permit Mr. 
Buckingham to leave Liverpool, without expressing their 
best wishes for his euccess in the towns which he is about 
to visit.” ( Applause. ) 

Mr. James Cropper then came forward and spoke to the 
following effect :—He had the greatest pleasure in seeond- 
ing the motion of thanks to his friend, Mr. Buckingham, 


lightest degree, with the Company's monopoly; but in}! have no doubt, have experienced the mortification of | for the exertions he had made to promote the prosperity of 
consequence of that jealous system, a stray ship on the | seeing American vessels enter your port, taking on board | his own country and the interests of a large portion of the 

goods and erticles of British manufacture, to be conveyed | human race. (Applause.) A cordial expression of their 
hence to Singapore, and thence to China, in the pursuit of | feelings would, however, mean little, if they did not follow 
a most lucrative traffic, from which you and all English. | it up by ulterior measures. It had been already mentioned, 
men are excluded. The Chinese are now very happy to; that a requisition for a public meeting was in course of 
receive what portion of our goods they can get; the Com- | signature, and was, he believed, almost universally signed, 
pany cannot deny that; but they will have it that the most , for he knew no one who opposed it; what reception it was 
disastrous consequences must follow their being conveyed | likely to meet with from their worthy Chief Magistrate, 
to them by British traders. They would have us believe | they had already seen. ( Applause.) But they must not 
that the sailors on board British merchantmen are such in- | suppose, because they were all of one mind here, that the 
corrigible ruffians, such insubordinate and turbulent vaga- j triumph was gained; it would require great exertions td 
bonds, that they would inevitably give such offence to the | struggle against a monopoly which had lasted so long — 
Chinese, as must lead to the worst results,—in fact, they | Se many advantages had been stated to them as certain to 
could not say more if it were certain that the mere circum. | result from opening the trade to the East, and with so 


oast of Mexico having an opportunity to accept an ad- 
antageous freight, was driven home in buillast, to the 

eat loss of all concerned, and to no one’s advantage. A 
nerchant sending out a vesse} in the hope that it would 
be allowed to touch at China, might incur inevitable ruin. 

The profits upon the China trade, and the consequent 
harges upon consumers, are much larger than they ought 
‘0 be, and than they would be, if it were left to the enter- 
prise of individuals. Kxperience justifies the belief that 
uch a course would be followed by a great improvement 
n the quality of the article. and by an increased con- 
umption, the commodity being better and cheaper, and 
mported in such quantities as to allow the participation 
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ofall. The fear of a decreased revenue, used to influence 
he Ministry, is thus at once done away with. It is pre- 
ended that the Company, by selling their tea at so much 
learer a rate than that at which it may be had at Ham. 
burgh and elsewhere, really do a service to Government, 
y contributing to the revenue in proportion to the increase 
n the price; and the dread of being cut off from this re- | 











stance of their touching the shore, would overturn the em- much talent, as to leave him little or nothing to say. One 


pire of China, and cause it to crumble into dust. 


But let consideration, however, he would mention, and that was, 


me ask these gentlemen, Do not the Americans go there, | that in most new trades they could not contemplate any 
without any such fatal results? These republicans, [ un- | advantages to arise for some years, whereas in the China 
derstand, are not very remarkable for their subordination ; | trate, the moment it was opened, they would all have tea 


' 


how do they behave? ‘0, say the Company, ‘‘the of better quality at half the price. But great as the 
Americans are fost superior fellows; they are the most commercial advantages of opening the trade would be 
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they were nothing compared with the interests of so 
many millions of our fellow subjects in India sunk 
in ignorance and superstition. ( Applause.) He would 
read an extract of a letter which he had lately received 
from a friend in India, and which presented consi- 
derations of immense importance:—** In the district of 
Tirhoot, where the British indigo planters are numerous, 
there has taken place a very happy improvement in the 
state of the natives, especially in those connected with the 
indigo planters, who are so respectable and respected as to 
be applied to by the natives to settle their disputes, instead 
of going to law, and who give them advice and medicine 
when they are in trouble or sickness.” —If by the cultiva- 
tion of one small article so much had been done; and if 
the labours of the missionaries had opened the way to the 
improvement of the natives by scriptural instruction, what 
might they not expect when the mighty engine of com- 
mercial intercourse was added to the present causes of 
improvement! (Applause.) Could they doubt that they 
were bound to use every faculty they were endowed with 
for the promotion of the happiness of the human family ? 
And could they any more doubt what would be their 
doom, if they neglected to avail themselves of the almost 
miraculous opportunities they now enjoyed of conferring 
the greatest blessings on the inhabitants of India? (Ap- 
plause.) He would now put the resolution of thanks to the 
vote. 

The vote of thanks was then carried with very great 
applause. When it had in some degree subsided, Mr. 
Buckingham came forward, apparently labouring under 
excessive emotion, to return thanks, and take his leave of 
the audience, which he did in the following terms :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I began this course of lectures 
by expressing my regret at the very imperfect manner in 
which I should probably acquit myself; during their de- 
livery I have often had occasion to repeat the expression 
of that regret. J have now to say, that the most painful 
emotion I have experienced for many, many months, is 
that of excessive delight which now oppresses me, on re- 
ceiving so warm a proof of your approbation. This is so 
great as almost to render me a traitor to myself, and, by 
my silence, cause me to leave you with the impression that 
I am deficient in that sense of gratitude which ought to 
fill my breast. In the words of the Psalmist, it is said 
that ** out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,’’—but the fulness of the heart under which I labour 
places a seal upon my lips. I can only say to you in the 
words of simplicity and truth,—God be with you! May 
we think of each other as persons closely allied in the same 
good cause, and always remember that God is with us, 
and will assist and support us in the performance of our 
duty to our country and to mankind! 

Mr. Buckingham, at the close of this address, was 
greeted with the most enthusiastic applause, with the 
warmth of which he appeared to be deeply affected. He 
soon afterwards retired, and the assembly broke up. 
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Tales, Womances, Ke. 





f= The following extracts are the composition 
of Mr. Pemberton, who has lately made his début at 
Covent Garden, as noticed in another part of this 
day’s Kaleidoscope. 

EXTRACTS FROM 
‘©THE DRIED FONT OF DELFIERO.” 
4 Poetic Tale, by C. R. Pemberton, from his unpublished 
«* Rambles.” 


—_— 

How others may be moved by gazing en such things I 
know not; but nothing I can look on strikes so deeply 
mournfully as beauty and grandeur in ruins: this feeling 
is invariably excited by such objects and scenes, whether 
their loveliness have been natural or artificial. The scene 
in which the events of this poem occurred united both 





in a very eminent degree. The smoke-blackened and 
crumbling walls of the Castello Delfiero still exhibited 
specimens of richly-carved marble cornices and moulding, 
and the refined boldness of architectural skill; and intel- 
lectual wish could scarcely have asked of Nature a more 
delightful spot than the grounds and country which sur- 
rounded the ruins. Through the trees were indistinctly 
seen, the towers of Pola, the waters of the shining Adri- 
atic, and the remains of an amphitheatre, built, I 
think, by Dioclesian, and now called by the peasants 
who live under its shadows ‘* La Casa del Diavolo.” 
That which ‘was once a garden, in the immediate vici- 
nity, yet presented through the weeds and thorn-choked 
paths, beauty and order enough to touch the heart 
with regret for this Paradise destroyed. The bed of a 
stream, filled with fragments of the walls, stunted shrubs, 
and that ‘‘rank growth the daintier sense abhors,” was 
traceable to the brow of a precipice, about fifty feet deep, 
over which it threw itself, and no doubt formed, at that 
time, a beautiful cascade. About ten feet down this pre- 
cipice, as if suspended to the face of the rock by the hand 
of art, was a basin, which was formerly supplied by the 
overflowings from an unseen cavity, into which a small 
streamlet poured from above, and issued smoothly through 
a cleft into the basin, in the circular edge of which a 
number of small holes were perforated, through which the 
water constantly poured, like a shower of silver, into the 
bed of the cascade. This was now dry, and filled with 
weeds and debris: it was called the Font of Delfiero. A 
legend had existed inthe family, that ‘‘ when the font 
was dry, the name should be no more.”” This poem relates 
the events which produced the catastrophe. 

The last Count Delfiero had an only son, who, to a frame 
of delicate construction, united a mind of rare attainments 
and beauty, gentleness, and too much sensibility for his 
peace, with that ready irritability of nerves of which such 
constitutions are unfortunately too often the victims. He 
was one of those who shrink and shudder in the breeze, 
but rise into fury with the tempest. Meliza, the orphan 
daughter of a friend of Delfiero, had been betrothed by 
her parents to a Hungarian noble, and, since their death, 
had resided with her guardian at the Castello Delfiero, 
between whose heir and herself an attachment was formed, 
which grew through all the melancholy and misery of 
conviction that they could never be united. The time 
arrived when she was to be claimed by her intended hus- 
band, who, on the occasion, visited Delfiero, and in honour 
of the event a festival was held: in the midst of which 
Meliza and Delfiero’s son, unobserved, as they supposed 
at the moment, quitted the hall, and took their way to the 
cascade and font, where, as he saw her image reffected in 
the water, he expressed his anguish at her approaching 
departure, and his wish that it were possible the shadow 
which he there saw could be left to console him for her 
loss. They had been watched by the Hungarian, who 
next day led young Delfiero to the spot, and bade him 
**look there,” saying, *‘ I knew the shadow would not 
satisfy you, so I give the substance.” Meliza lay dead in 
the font: she had been strangled, and thrown in by the 
Hungarian. The sight produced from the youth no burst 
of voice, no apparent shock of the frame: he stood fixed, 
unmoved, with so rigid an expression of feature that his 
whole face seemed ossified; and thus the Hungarian left 
him gazing into the font. That hour a fire broke out in the 
castle, and in the confusion and alarm attendant thereon, 
young Delfiero was seen moving about in total unconcern, 
stultified, till he met the Hungarian, who was actively 
employed in endeavouring to extinguish the flames, when, 
as if aroused from some horrible dream, he grasped a 
burning rafter, tore it from the pile, and felled the mur- 
derer dead at his feet ; then rushed, screaming with maniac 
and exulting laugh, into the consuming building. He 
was seen running along, and wildly tossing his arms aloft, 
upon the burning beams; and his shrill cry was heard 
yet above the crackling and hissing of the flames, when 
the amazed and terrified eyes looked in vain for him. In 





the search, which followed among the ruins, his miserable 
and heart-broken father was the first to see a human 
hand, and part of the arm stretched from beneath a 
massive fragment of the walls: on removing which, the 
crushed and mutilated body was found. In the desola- 
tion of his spirit, Count Delfiero lived till he had caused 
the current of the garden-stream to be turned, which left 
the font dry ; and thus was the prophecy accomplished. 





Oh, she was like the flower of spring,— 
That soft, retiring, gentle thing, 
The hare-bell, delicate, that stoops 
Its head upon its slender stem, 
Shrinking from every eye, it droops, 
Unconscious of the beauty gem, 
And purity of tint it bears, 
And knows not of the scented airs 
It breathes, but seems to wish to die 
Unseen by aught but Fairy’s eye. 


They task’d her smiles,—they bade her tongue 
Pronounce the words of courteous greeting, 
To cheer the gay and glittering throng, 
While anguish in her heart lay beating. 
Few, cold, and faint the words that rung 
Upon her lips, and colder still, 
And faintlier, fell the smile that flutter’d 
Upon her cheek;— it told nor will, 
Nor thought spoke those few words she utter’. 


To make the sad and sorrowing heart 
Mingle in joys it cannot taste, 
In pleasure act a seeming part, 
While all its thoughts roam o’er a waste 
Of blighted hopes, and flowers decayed ; 
Leafless, and all their perfume gone, 
A boundless and unchanging shade, 
Lit by no cheering ray—not one,— 


It is to bid the blind delight 

In things which charm alone the sight) 

To bid the imprisoned mock restraints, 
To bid the exhausted limbs not tire; 

It is to plunge the wretch that faints 
With feverish heat, in streams of fire. 


On such a heart let none intrude 
With counsel grave, or curious eyes; 
It finds relief in solitude, 
An essence-balm in tears and sighs; 
But bid it smile through all its pain, 
And ’twill its close-wrapp’d griefs unfold, 
The thoughts that rend, then fire the brain, 
And leave the heart all icy cold. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 























Barometer | Extreme] Uhermo- Extreme I State of, Xemarke 
during | meter8 | heateu- |[the Wind at 
noon. Night. | moraing jring Day.| at noon. | aonn. 
Feb. i 
25 | 29 72; 32 0} 35 0; 39 O} S.E. Rain. 
26 | 29 74 | 34 0) 36 0; 39 Oj} S.E. Rain 
27 |} 29 97) 38 0} 44 O; 49 O} N.W. (Fair. 
ue 30 00; 38 0} 43 0} 46 Oj} S.E. wens 
ar. 
1 {30 00! 29 0} 33 O} 38 O| S.E. (|Fair. 
2/30 18| 32 0] 35 Oj 40 O E. Cloudy. 
3130 26! 33 0! 36 0; 42 O| E.N.E. |Fair. 








25th, Snow during night. 
26th, Heavy rain during night. 





REMARKS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:87.21; 
mean temperature, extreme during night, 37:20; eighy 
a.m., 40:14; noon, 44:10; extreme during day, 44:16) 
general mean, 41:19; prevailing winds, easterly; max 
imum of temperature, (15th,) 52; minimum of tempers 
ture, (2d,) 27. 
Summary of the month—9 days fair, 13 cloudy, 4 rais, 
1 snow, 1 showery. 
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Boetry. 





STANZAS. 
—=— 
Bright idol of the gazing throng, 
Splendour, what art thou, gorgeous glitterer, say, 
Sweeping in proud and dazzling array 
The plumed and courtly crowd along? 


Rank, what thy boast supreme? thy state? 
Thou envied of the million obscure; 
As if distinction, title, could secure, 

And place above the reach of fate. 


Wealth, what thy fairy promise that allures 
And tempts the countless miseries to brave 
That wait on climate, pestilence, the wave, 

And all the woes thy votary endures? 


And Power, thou of the scourge and chain, 
What art thou with thy emblems of affright? 
Thou fiery meteor on the brow of night, 

Thou of the dark and iron reign ! 


And Beauty, envied gift of Heaven, 
What art thou, loveliest, in thy hour of prime, 
Save a sweet victim for relentless Time, 

Or, early doom’d, to sorrow given? 


And Fame, upon thy altar high, 
Whac art thou, being worshipp’d and caress’d, 
Gave a fleet vision of the panting breast, 

A syren, wooing to destroy? 


And Genius, with thy radiant face, 
Thy fond communings, and thy dreamings high, 
Claiming with heaven itself affinity ; 

Spirit adored! why do we trace 


Thy name, thy glorious name, with tears? 
Why with thine own loved myrtle, and the rose, 
Will thy pale cypress still its branch disclose, 

Rousing a host of fears ? 


What are, in brief, thy gifts, oh world! 
The dearest, best; that thus we ceaseless bow, 
And immolate, to thee, all prized below, 

The while to ruin hurled? 


What is thy promise of a day, 
The hopes alluring to thy tinsel shrine 
With smiles, and blandishments almost divine; 
What all thy pomp and pageantry? 
The foam upon the ocean wave, 
The mote that in the summer sunbeam plays; 
The flower, that while it every charm displays, 
Smiles but, ah me! to screen the grave, 


Ltverpool 





TO MARIAN. 
— 
I can but breathe my gentle love 
In wild and simple song, 
The name and beauty which should be 
Borne deathlessly along. 
I seek no laurel for the lyre 
Which tells of love to thee: 
*Tis but a record of the heart— 
A smile its guerdon be. 


I love thee !—in those few sweet words 
A hidden magic lies; 

And in my bosom, at their sound, 
A thousand glad thoughts rises 








And, as the Patriarch beheld 
His incense upwards spring, 

E’en so one dear thought tells that thou 
Smil’st on my offering. 


I love thee !—still those words shall be 
The burthen of my lay— 

Thou art my star in sorrow’s night, 
My sun in pleasure’s day. 

I love thee !—even the very place 
Where thou dost love to be; 

All things thou lov’st to look upon, 
llove, because of thee. 


Ll love thee !—if, when far away, 
I dwell on some sweet tone, 

1 listen but because the voice 
Is like unto thine own; 

And if I mark some sylph-like form 
Move gracefully along, 

’Tis but that it resembles‘hers 
Who claims my heart and song. 


I love thee for thy dove-like eyes, 
And for each silken tress, 
Thy rose-likecheek, and snow-white brow— 
Thy all of loveliness. 
I love thee !—and so deep the spell 
Entwin’d around my heart, 
That, ere it cease to beat for thee, 
Both love and life must part. 


Manchester. J. BOLTON. 





SE 
STANZAS. 
——— 
Has sorrow thy young heart blighted? 
Has love dimm’d thine eye of blue? 
Dost thou mourn o’er the vows thou hast plighted 
To one who hath proved untrue? 
As the lone lamb that sleeps on the mountain, 
A vision of meekness thou seems; 
As the willow that weeps o’er the fountain, 
Thou bend’st o’er thy heart’s broken dreams. 


Can the soul of the lov’d one feel sadness, 
When he marks the forsaken maid’s tear? 
Can his spirit rejoice in its gladness, 
Because thou no longer art dear? 
Ah, yes, for man’s heart will still glory 
To reck not of woman’s fond sigh; 
And too oft the sad close of love's story 
Is living, forsaken—to die. 
Manchester. 








THE LAKE OF IZRAM* 
BY THE REV. DR. RAFFLES. 





[The following lines are copied from the Chester 
Courant. They were composed on the banks of the 
Lake, during a visit of the reverend author to Denmark. } 

Sweet Izram Lake, adieu! 
I fain would linger near 

Thy wooded banks, and waters blue, 
And skies serene and clear; 

Thy lovely bosom, bright 
With glitt’ring sunbeams now, 

And lovely, when the moon’s pale light 
Falls on thy breast of snow! 


Sweet Izram Lake, adieu! 
I must not linger near 
Thy wooded banks, and waters blue, 
And skies serene and clear ; 
Yet mid life’s troubled sea, 
That clouds and storms molest, 
Thy cherish’d image long shall be 
An Eden in my breast! 





® A beautifnl Lake in the Island of Zealand, surrounded 
by majestic trees. 





{From “ Le Panorama,” a new, French, Literary Publication.) 


ELEGIE DE PFEFFEL. 
6UB LA MORT DE SA FILLE ADOPTIVS. 
oe 
(Traduit de 0 Allemand) 
Rose d’un jour, rose chérie, 
Héte aimable de mon jardin, 
Le premier rayon du matin, 
Cherche en vain ta tige fidtrie. 


Déja ton calice embaumé, 
Feuille a feuille se décolore; 

Il brille et meurt avec l’aurore 
Sur le gazon que j'ai semé. 


Du jour qu’une main étrangére 
Confia ta tige 4 mes soins, 

Fleur charmante, dans mes jardins® 
Nulle autre, ne me fut si chére. 


Chaque matin, 4 mon réveil, 
Je te cherchais avec délice, 
Et j’appelais sur ton calice 
Le premier rayon du soleil. 


Que ta grace, toujours nouvelle, 
Consolait mon coeur attristé! 
L'ivraie a fiétri ta beauté: 

Es-tu passagére comme elle? 


Non, tes parfums, depuis ce jour, 
Embaument lair d’une autre sphére, 
Et tu n’as laissé sur la terre 

Qu’un tendre souvenir d’amour. 


Le Dieu qui gouverne le monde 
Recueillant ton germe épuré, 
Le confie au jardin sacré 

Que son souffle divin féconde. 


Les anges veilleront sur toi 

Jusqu’au jour ot, séchant mes larmes, 

Au ciel, embelli par tes charmes, 

Tu reposeras prés de moi. a 


® Nous aurions remplacé cette rime par une autre, si]’on 
nous en eut donné le drvit-—Note du RK. 








FABLE. 
_——- 
L’AUBEPINE ET LE MOUTOM 
a 
Pour éviter la tonte, un mouton des plus beaux, 
Au fond d’un bouquet d’aubépine 
Alla cacher sa robe fine; 
Mais le pauvret, en fuyant les ciseaux, 
Rencontra méme peine ; 


L’aubépine eut sa laine. ALB, 








FRENCH PERIODICAL IN LIVERPOOL. 

Extract from Dr. Albert’s address to his readers in the 
first number of his new French periodical, entitled Le 
Panorama, Récueil Litléraire Francais: 

*©A l’exemple de Paris, qui compte quatre journaux 
anglais et deux allemands, Londres posséde trois jour~ 
naux frangais et un espagnol. Si la métropole des Iles 
Britanniques a monopolisé jusqu’a présent la publication 
des feuilies étrangéres, il n’en faut attribuer la cause 

u’a l’encouragement certain qu’une grande population 
evait oftrir aux rédacteurs de ces publications, tant que 
la connaissance de ces langues était limitée a un petit 
nombre d’amateurss mais aujourd’hui que la littérature 
frangaise est devenue une branche indispensable de toute 
bonne éducation, il ne doit plus y avoir de chance 
defavorable a publier dans la seconde ville de ce royaume 
un recueil littéraire frangais. Depuis longtems, Bayonne 
au midi, et Strasbourg a l’est de la France, publient, 
avec succés, des journaux étrangers, et pourtant, a quelle 
distance ces deux villes ne sont-elles pas de Liverpool, 
sous le rapport de population et de commerce ! 

** Nous osons donc esperer que notre entreprise littéraire 
sera honorée d’un accueil digne d’une ville aussi libérale 
que Liverpool, et qu’elle trouvera encore dans d’autres 
villes de l’Angleterre l’encouragement que nous nous 
efforcerons a lui mériter. Cette premiére feuille est le 
modeéle axact que nous consulterons pour toutes les 
autres, et ayant toujours en vue cette devise—IJnstruce 
tion, Récréation, notfe recueil sera un veritable journal 
de famille, et comme le porte son titre, un Panorama 
_ ou chaque lecteur découvrira quelque chose a sen 
gr 
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SMiscellantes. 


THE MAELSTROM WHIRLPOOL. 
ee = 

We have always suspected that this whirlpool has been 
the subject of as many exaggerations as the far-famed 
Scylla and Charybdis, because it is less accessible than those 
classical wonders. All writers on the Maelstrom agree 
that it is extremely dangerous to approach near enough to 
it tomake any very correct observations upon the pheno- 
mena. 

Those who attach more credit than we do to the follow- 
ing narrative, will be amused with the first regular de- 
scription of its wonders by a near eye-witness. An 
American editor, from whose journal we have copied the 
article, conjectures that the Maelstrom may be one of the 
two great apertures which, Captain Symmes insists upon 
it, communicate with the interior of the globe, With re- 
ference to this conjecture, we shall repeat what we said 
last week, namely, that it happens, rather unfortunately 
for this hypothesis, that trees, vessels, &c., engulfed in 
this vortex, are thrown out again with evident marks of 
their having been worn by rocks, which, in all probability, 
form the base of it. In fact, little or nothing can be 
known of the Maelstrom, because it is inaccessible, except 
at the imminent risk of destruction, This, however, is 
merely our opinion. Let us hear what the American 
voyager says on the subject. —£dit. Kal. 


The following interesting account of the celebrated 
whirlpool on the coast of Norway, was communicated in a 
letter from Captain Doane, in 1825, to the late Hon. A. B. 
Woodward, Judge of Middle Flonda, and has been found 
among many other curious papers he left on file: 

THE MAELSTROM WHIRLPOOL. 

This surprising phenomenon, which has excited the 
wonder and astonishment of the world, { have seen. There 
are few of my countrymen who have had the oppor- 
tunity, in consequence of the situation of it being remote 
from any port of commerce. Its latitude and longitude I 
do not exactly recollect. It is situated between two islands, 
belonging to a group, off the coast of Norway, called the 
Lovinstaff Islands; between Drontheim (being the most 
northern port of commerce) and the North Cape. I sup- 
pose the latitude to be about 69 north; but will not be 
certain. I had occasion, some years since, to navigate a 
ship from the North Cape to Drontheim, nearly all the 
way between the islands or rocks and the main. On in- 
quiring of my Norway pilot about the practicability of 
running near the Whirlpool, he told me that with a good 
breeze, it could be approached near enough for examina- 
tion without danger. I at once determined to satisfy my- 
self. We began to near it about ten a. m. in the month 
of September, with a fine trading wind at north-west. Two 
good seamen were placed at the helm, the mate on the 
quarter deck, and all hands at their stations working the 
ship, and the pilot standing on the bowsprit, between the 
night-heads. f went on the maintopsail yard, with a good 
glass. I had been seated but a few moments when my ship 
entered the dish of the whirlpool. The velocity of the 
water altered her course three points towards the centre, 
although she was going eight knots through the water. 
This alarmed me extremely ; for a moment I thought that 
destruction was inevitable. She, however, answered her 
heim sweetly, and we ran along the edge, the waves foam- 
ing round us in every form, while she was dancing gaily 
overthem. ‘The sensations I experienced are difficult to 
describe. Imagine to yourself an 1omense circle running 
round, of a diameter of one mile and a half, the velocity 
mereasing as it approximated the centre, and gradually 
changing its dark blue colour to white, fuaming, tumbling, 





and rusting to its vortex, very much concave, as much so} 


as the water in a tunnel when half ran out. The noise, 
too, hissing, roaring, and dashing, all pressing on the 
mind at once, presented the mostawful, grand, and solemn 
sight I ever experienced. 
minutes, and in sight of it two hours. It is evidently a 
subterranean passage, that leads,—the Lord knows where. 


From its magnitude I should not doubt that instant de- | 
struction would be the fate of a dozen of our largest ships, | 


were they drawn in atthe same moment. The pilot says 


that several vessels have been sucked down, and that: 
The first I think pro- | 
I have thus, | 


whales have also been destroyed. 
babke enougi:, but I rather doubt the latter, 
Bir, given you a lame, but a true account. 


We were near it about eighteen | 


A GIGANTIC STORY. 
am 
(From the Milledgeville (Georgia) Statesman.] 


There is a tradition among the Creek Indians that there 
is, in the trackless gloom of the Okefenckee Swamp, an 
island of enchanting beauty, more blissful than any spot 
jonearth. While it is generally thought that this murky 
fen—this black sea of Avernus, contains nothing higher 
in the order of beings than countless armies of mosquitos, 
snakes, frogs, and alligators, the Indians say that in the 
terrestrial paradise on this island, there dwells a race of 
mortals of superhuman dimensions and incomparable 
beauty. This island, though sometimes seen, is repre- 
sented as inaccessible from the attribute which it possesses 
of locomotion—thus eluding approach ; or, from the ever- 
varying labyrinths of fens and bogs by which it is en- 
trenched, and in which the bold imvader is confounded 
who ventures too near this enchanted spot. Thus lost in 
inextricable slonghs, a few intrepid hunters were once 
saved from perishing by a company of women from this 
island of surprising form and beauty, whom they denomi- 
nated **the Daughters of the Sun,” or children of the 
Great Spirit. Having kindly supplied them with refresh- 
ments, and pointed out to them a way of retreat, they ad- 
monished them to fly for safety,-—for that their husbands 
were fierce men, and cruel to strangers.* 

This legend we have hitherto regarded as fabulous ; but 
Mr. John Ostcan, residing on the borders of this swamp, 
in Ware county, and some of his neighbours over the line 
in Florida, have become satistied from ocular investigation, 
and they so aver, that it is, mainly, a mutter of fuct! We 
have their statement in writing, attested by a respectable 
witness, who has put the paper in our hand containing the 
following facts: we beg the gentleman's pardon—éruths we 
should say. 

Not long ago, two men and a boy, in the vicinity of this 
swamp, like our friend Paul Pry, ‘**had a curiosity to 
know, you know,” what could be seen by two or three 
weeks’ pilgrimage into the accessible regions of this dismal 
empire. The season being unusually dry, they pushed 
their exploration far into the interior, and at the end of 
little nore than two weeks, found their progress suddenly 
arrested at the appearance of the print of a footstep, so 
unearthly in its dimensions, so ominous of power, and ter- 
rible in form, that they were at once reminded of the 
legend we have mentioned above, and began seriously to 
apprehend its solemn reality. The length of the foot was 
eighteen, and the breadth nine inches. The monster, 
from every appearance, must have moved forward in an 
easy or hesitating gait, his stride, from toe to heel, being 
but a trifle over siz feet. Our adventurers had seen 
enough, and began to think of securing a retreat, without 
waiting to salute his majesty, not doubting that the other 
part of the story might also prove true—of his fierceness 
and cruelty. They happily effected their escape, returned 
home, and related the history of their adventures, and 
what they had seen of the ** Man mountain.” A com- 
pany of Florida hunters, half horse and half alligator— 
nine in number, determined, a few months since, to make 
this gentleman a visit, to ascertain if he had a family, and 
his manner of living. Following, for some days, the di- 
rection of their guide, they came at length upon the track 
| first discovered, some vestiges of which were still remain- 
| ing ; pursuing these traces several days longer, they came 
| toa halt on a little eminence, and determined to pitch 
| their camp and refresh themselves for the day. The re- 

port of their rifles, as one or two of them were simultane- 
| ously discharged at an advancing and ferocious wild beast, 
| made the still solitudes of these dismal lakes reverberate 

with deafening roar. Echo beyond echo took up and 

prolonged the sound, which seemed todie away and revive 
; In successive peals in several minutes. The report had 
| reached and startled from his lair the genius of the swamp, 
| and the next minute he was full in their view, advancing 
; upon them with a terrible look and a ferocious mien. Our 
| little band, instinctively gathered close in a body, and pre- 
; sented their rifles. The huge being, nothing daunted, 
' bounded upon his victims, and in the same instant received 
the contents of seven rifles. But he did not fall alone; 
nor until he had glutted his wrath with the death of jive of 
them, which he effected by wringing off the heads from the 
bodies. Writhing and exhausted, at length he fell, with 
his hapless prey beneath his grasp. The surviving four 
had opportunity to examine the dreadful being as he lay 
extended on the earth, sometimes wallowing and roaring. 

His length was thirteen feet, and his breadth and volume 
of just proportions. Fearing lest the report of the rifles, 








* This tradition is mentioned by Dr. Morse, iu 1806,.-—Sec 
his Geography of that date. 


and the stentorian yells of the expiring giant should bring 
suddenly upon them the avengers of his blood, they betook 
themselves to flight, having first secured the rifles of their 
headless comrades, and returned home with this account of 
their adventures. 

The story of the report, as related above, is matter of 
fact, and the truth of it is accredited, we are told, by per- 


| sons living on the borders of this swamp, and in the 


neighbourhood of the surviving adventurers. 





LIVING ON STEAM. 

‘*The great utility of steam as a mechanical agent is 
acknowledged; but few would have expected to find it 
made a prime article of food, as Parisian ingenuity is 
trying to make it. A restaurateur at Paris has offered to 
feed five hundred people for two sous a-head, by means of 
the vapour arising from his stews, soups, and pasties! He 
asserts that he can by this means live eight days without 
eating; and that such unsubstantial diet may equally 
support the poorer classes.”—London paper. 

It is a well known fact that there are more methods of 
conveying nourishment to the body than by the usual ali- 
mentary canal. Cooks, who live almost in an atmosphere 
of evaporated meats, in the form of subtile gravy, are 
generally found to get fat, although they eat very little 
substantial food. If a person may become intoxicated by 
the mere fumes of liquor, why may not nourishment be 
conveyed to the body in the same way ? 

The Parisian restaurateur’s steam-feeding project puts 
us in mind of a story told by Joe Miller, or some other 
facetious author. A poor half-famished and squalid beg- 
gar uscd to take his station near a cook’s cellar, frona which 
the rich steams used to arise to the great delight of his 
oliactory nerves. As the master cook did not like the 
proximity of the fellow, fearing that he might deter people 
from entering the shop, he had him taken before a magis- 
trate to make him pay for his smelling. The magistrate, 
who was something of a wag, determined the matter rather 
whimsically. ‘* There is no doubt (said he to the beggar) 
that you have been regaling yourself with the savoury 
odours trom this man’s kitchen, and it is only fair you 
should pay for your smelling. Itis true your meal has 
not been very substantial, and [ shall take that into account. 
Have you gota sixpence about you?” The beggar telt 
in his pocket, and brought out a solitary tester, being all 
he possessed in the world. ‘** Now, (said the magistrate, 
taking up the money and ringing it on the desk, and ad- 
dressing himself to the cook,) do you hear the: sound of 
this sixpence?”’ ** I do,”’ said the cook. ** Then (said the 
magistrate) that is your payment; the sound of a sixpence 
is as good as the smell of a piece of roast beef.” So say- 
ing, he returned the sixpence to the beggar, and discharged 
the parties, 

Since we wrote the preceding paragraph, we have met 
with the following confirmation of our opinion respecting 
nutrition communicated by steam.—<£dit. Kal. 

The London Werkly Review, in an entertaining article 
on Embonpoint, after citing many curious cases.of corpu- 
lency, which are not to be found in the commentaries of 
the humorous Dr. Wadd, observes, that a butcher’s calling 
promotes, in a remarkable degree, the formation of fat ; 
** but not only are the butchers themselves fat, but their 
wives and their children also; all from the same cause, 
namely, the ishalation of the volatile particles of recent 
flesh, or in other words, from the smell of meat. A very 
lean dog was confined in a spacious cage, and fed on bread 
and water forthree months. Around the cage, large pieces 
of beef were hung, which the animal could neither reach 
nor see. These were changed as soon as they ceased to give 
out those peculiar effluvia which distinguish the flesh of a 
very recently slaughtered ox. At the end of the above- 
mentioned period, the dog looked plump, and had gained 
considerably in weight.” 





March of Cats.—We lately mentioned a speaking dog, 
and adduced the evidence of the celebrated Leibnitz, to 
show that a dog, in his time, had been taught to speak 
thirty words. We have had learned pigs, dogs, horses, 
&c., but now, for the first time, we have heard of learned 
cats. In the Literary Gazettc, under the head ** Sights 
in London,” we have an account of an exhibition of tour 
cats, whose performances are extraordinary—they ring 
bells, grind rice, hammer on an anvil, draw a bucket from 
a well, &c. All this may be very surprising; but for our 
own parts, we never sce or bear of such exploits with 
pleasure. With whatever apparent facility animals may 
perform such unnatural offices, one thing is certain, and 
that 1s, that they have been subjected to pain .or torture 
either by beating or half-starvation. Cats were, by Provi- 
dence, intended to catch mice, and not to grind rice; 
and they will render more serviee to mankind in the former 





than in the latier occupation. —Adit. Kat. 
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@he Drama. 


To return to Mr. Pemberton.—It is not easy to reconcile 
what some of the critics say of him with the reception he 





MR. PEMBERTON’S DEBUT AT COVENT-GARDEN. 


———— 

This gentleman, of whose unquestionable powers of reci- 
tation, and personation of character, we have borne 
frequent testimony, has, it seems, gone through the ardu- 


is admitted to have met with from the audience, who not 
only applauded him throughout, but called loudly for his 
appearance after the fall of the curtain. One of the critics 
hints that this ** call of the house” might have been the 
ee sap of a packed house. Poor Pemberton, almost 
friendless and unknown, certainly could not have packed 


sciousness was well imagined and executed: we ought 
also to have mentioned that in the interview with Lucius, 
he was very happy in the struggle between his rage and 
his resolution to be patient: his whole frame was convulsed 
by the internal effort. On the whole we are disposed to 
augur very favourably from Mr. Pemberton’s first trial 
in Londons; sure we are that in such a case every allow. 


ance ought, at all times, to be made, but in this instance 











ous ordeal, on Monday night last, in the character of Vir- 
ginius. We have, in our former notices of this highly- 
gifted gentleman, confined ourselves to his performancesin | " ‘ : tal 
a small room, divested of all the auxiliaries of scenery, | tke leave to discredit the insinuation. 
decoration, and co-operating dramatis persone. 





We have | Singular, and to us somewhat amusing, that while some of | 


the house; and if any such measure was resorted to, it little was required. ‘The audience listened with attention, 
must have been a managerial manceuvre. However, we | and rewarded his exertions with much applause through- 
Tt is not a little out.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Mr. Pemberton isa man of middle stature ; his features 


never offered any decided opinion as to the probability of the critical junta accuse Mr. Pemberton of being an imita- | by no means prepossessing. He is, we think, decided] 


his success on the London boards. We are aware that | tor of Macready, others tell us that he copies Kean ! 

success in that quarter is a very problematical matter, as We have not space todo more than subjoin a few ex- 
mere talent is by no means certain to ensure it. With all 
possible respect for the gentlemen of the London press, 
we have seen too much of theatrical criticism to attach 
implicit faith even to their dicta. The treatment of the 
American Cooper, against which we protested at the time, 
is too recent in our recollection. Mr. Cooper was regarded 
in America as a very excellert actor. Mr. Price, the 
London manager, who was perfectly acquainted with his 
pretensions, would not have invited him to repair to Lon. 
don, had he not formed, also, a most favourable opinion of | 
the talents of the ci-devant American Roscius. He was 


most justly admired and patronised in Liverpool; and we OF : j 
know that the late Mr. Banks, one of the managers of | Some exuggeration§ ‘but this error is one 80 easy of re- 


our Theatre, and an excellent judge of acting, estimated | moval, that a further study of the part will no doubt 
him as we did. Mr. Ryley, too, a veteran in the profession, | correct it. Upon the whole, Mr. Pemberton was ex- 
and well versed in such subjects, bears his testimony to the | tremely successful on this occasion, and met with a very 
abilities of Mr. Cooper. And yet this gentleman was ab- | favourable reception on the part of the audience, who 
solutely damned on the first and only night of his appear- | applauded him throughout the tragedy. After the fall 


performance and reception :— 

** Without at all appearing a servile imitator, his 
motions, starts, and gestures, almost inevitably bring 
Kean into recollection. His best scene was in the Forum, 
when pleading before Appius. The different emotions 
which he depicted by turns, the horror of the accusation 
against the identity of Virgima, the indignation against 
the iniquity of the judgment, the fear of being torn 
trom his child, were expressed in a manner at once natural 
and passionate, and evinced tragic talent of no common 
order. In some of the mad scenes We thought there was 





| incompetent to the task he has undertaken; and, al- 
|} though in some few speeches that fell to his share he 


tracts from some of the papers relative to this gentleman’s | succeeded tolerably well, yet we should rather say that 


| Mr. Pemberton was not born to shine as a'star in the 
arduous task of a tragic actor —Morn. Journal. 

We have selected the last paragraph, in order to point 
out what appears to us to be a novelty, if not a newly. 
discovered flower of rhetoric. ** To shine as a star in an 
arduous task” is every way worthy of Mr. Bother’em. 


In another part of this day’s Kaleidoscope may be found 
a specimen of Mr. Pemberton’s poetical talents, which are 
of no common order. 
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ance in London! Again, Mr. Vandenhoff is now almost | of the curtain, there was a general call for his re-appear- Tuesday -.101 3. 6 9 S818 | 
universally admitted to be at the top of his profession, and | ance, which, however, very properly, was not complied Wednesdayl1| 2 50 31516 3 | 
yet his debit in London was any thing but flattering. with. Our general impression 1s, that he is a man of Thursday 12) 3 42 41114 1 Gregory, Martyr. 
Asmodeus, our bottle imp, has exposed some of the | Sense and talent; that his defects are rather physical than rine AEE: ; 43 3 W738 ; H 
maneeuvres which may explain the two failures to which moral, and that they are such as Practice, if it cannot Sunday--. 151 723 8 111 6 Second Sunday in Lens, 
we have adverted ; and has given us a promise to initiate | conquer, will at least make less apparent.”— Times. Monday --16| $34 9 112 8 
us still further into the system. ‘+ His subsequent attitude of fixed and staring uncone | Tuesday --17! 9 26 9 4813 5 St: Patrick. 
—= ~~ SEE 
METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS, 
From Diurnal Notations made in Plymouth Grove, Chorlion-row, near Manchester, in the year 1828, 
By THOMAS HANSON, SurcEon. 
BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. TEMPERATURE. RAIN. | WIND. 
§ s || S| 
sé: 3: 8 | : : -/& 
3 s 2 vi SIiSil&R is J 
1828. 3 3} o/s ei ES Selealalels s 
é $ SB] §S [3a Fl Sy ee | STEP Sisal S$ Joy PLE] els sta] 
S$}; S&S] Fs] Flee Sis SF | SspslSlSsi Sissi SP Fle lslElF 
= Fs 3 e/é a1S eB JRPS yee FS fal sel ela (RIX lays 
| lo 0 0 0 0 | 
January sscccccscceseeseee| 29.72 | 3020 | 29.10 | 1.10 | .46 | 3.70 | 11 ||) 396 56 | 16 | 40 | 26 | 2625 9) 5 4/13 4 5 6 0 
February .esscceseseeees 29.58 | 30.20 | 28.80 | 1.40] .57| 450] 7 || 402 | 59] 21] 38] 19] 1.995110 |} 2] 7/10}; 7] 2} 2] o 
March ..... 2968 | 30.14 | 28.74 | 1.40] .60| 445] 8 || 429 | 61] 21] 40] 21} 2010/15 || 4! 2] 9/11] 5] 3] 0 
April... 29.53 | 30.16 | 29.00 | 1.16 | .62 | 3.70 8 |} 44.6 65 22143] 27) 2.795] 141!) 7 2 9 9 3 2 0 
Mav ... 29.69 | 30.16 | 29.04 | 1.12 | .34 | 3.80 7 || 526 68 | 31 | 37 | 32}, 1.100 9 || 6 6 5 9 5 1 0 
June... sommes | commons | cements | ee fee | eee | oe | 566 | 76] 41 | 35 | 28} 2860] 15 |] of 4] 7/12] 7] of Oo 
July ... 29.48 | 29.90 | 29 08 -82 | .40 | 2.60 9 || 588 76 | 41 | 35 | 25 | 9845/19 || 2 2112) 12 3 0 0 
August ........ 29.67 | 30.12 | 2895 | 1.17 | .82 | 3.50 | 13 || 57.7 76 | 39 | 37 | 27 | 3374] 18 | 2 2/|18 8 1 1 1 
September 29.73 30.30 | 29.10 | 1.20 | .42 | 350 9 || 56.7 76 | 35 | 41 | 22 | 2965 | 10 1 5 7 | 15 2 1 2 0 
October ..... 29.82 | 30.36 | 28.90 | 1.46 | .46 | 3.50 6 || 48.5 65 | 31 | 34 22 2570) 11) 1 8 9/10 2 2 0 
November.. 29.66 | 3010 | 2898 | 1.12 | .42 | 2.90 | 12 |; 44.56 | 59] 19 | 40] 16 | 3060; 141) 2/10) 7] 8] 3] 4] 0 
December.......ssseeeeeee| 29.77 | 30.32 | 29.10 | 1.22 | 40 | 475 | 10 || 45.03 | 58 | 28 | 30 | 26 |! 4135] 16 || 2} 9} 13] 4] 3] 5] 0 
| ‘ied Manalaag 825-3 ORY ire rag 26 Ip, 
Annual MEANS... seeeesee} 29.66 | | | | {40.90 100 |} 48 98 | 39.334 160 || 38 | 63 |127 | 96 | 40|}28} 4 








Mean annual temperature, nearly 49°; mean of the 
first three months, 40°.90; second, 51°.26; third, 57°.73;| ference of the extremes, 1.60 inches. On the 13th of Fe- 
fourth, 46°.03. Mean of the six summer months, 54°.49 ; | bruary, at night, the mercury stood at 29.75 inches; and, 
six winter months, 43° 40. Highest temperature of the| on the following night, at the same time, 29.18, being a 
year, 76°, which took place in the four following months; | loss of .57 of an inch, which is the greatest annual varia- 
on the 30th of June, 2d of July, 26th of August, and the| tion in twenty-four hours. Spaces described by the mer- 
8th of September: 16°, on the 12th of January, was the|curial surface, deduced from the daily means, 41 inches 
coldest state of the year. On the 1st of May, in the morn-| neatly ; number of changes, 100. 
ing, the temperature was 31°, and in the course of the| Fall of rain, &c. during the first three months, 6.630 

fternoon it rose to 63°, which marks the greatest dif-| inches; second three months, 6.755 inches; third three 
erence in twenty-four hours. months, 16.184 inches; fourth three months, 9.765 inches. 

Annual mean of the barometer (excepting June, no| Total for the year, 394 inches. Number of wet days, 160. 
observations in that month were made), 29.66 inches.| Prevailing winds, south west. The Reporters’ Register 
The highest point attained was on the 28th of October, | only affords one instance of the wind approaching to a 








30.36 inches; lowest, 28.74, on the 21st of March; dif- | hurricane, which was on the 9th of August, in the evens 


ing, from the south-west, attended with rain. Strong 
winds were common in January, November, and Decem- 
ber. 

Upon the whole, the summer of the past year was humid 
and gloomy, consequently under an average temperature, 
no monthly mean reaching higher than 58°.8. In reviews 
ing the notations of the past twenty-two years, the Repor- 
ter finds that in fifteen of the summers the mean mottbly 
temperature exceeded 60°, in twenty-nine instances 5 that 
is, five times in the month of June, fourteen in July, and 
ten in August. 


Plymouth Grove, February 24, 1829. 
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Scientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveriesor Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural: History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 
- 
(Continued from our last.) 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1r,—I herewith send you a general rationale of the 
property relating to the number 9, noticed in your two 
last Kaleidoscopes, also of those discovered by G. Senior. 
—Yours, respectfully, JOHN JACKSON. 
Academy Place, Warrington, 
2d month, 1829. 


Let a, b, c,d, S&C....+0 to n terms represent any of the 
digits. Then 10°a4-10%-!b-+4-10™2c-+-10"3d-f, ws. 
ponepe 10p-++q will represent the corresponding number to 
g times. Under this, place tHe same digits, with the co- 
efficients varied at pleasure. Thus, 
10%a-+-10"-!b-4-10"2c-4- 10") d--10"4e...10p-g 
10" -2a++-10! b-++-10%c-+- 10-5 d--10"-4¢...10 "p-- 10-14 

From which it must be evident, that, generally, the 
difference will comprise co-efficients, expressing some 
power of 10, taken either from the same or from some 
other power of 10, according as the co-efficients are alike 
or unlike ; or, in general terms, 10°— 10", or 10° —10, 
that is, 0, or 10°—10". 

We have now to prove that 10°—10™ is divisible by 
9 without a remainder. 

10" —10» =10"--(*100--m —1) ; and 

20°" 1 1014-19 0-m—2 4.10" mF, &e.... 

9or 10—1 [...10-++1, 
without a remainder, therefore the property holds good, 
whatever be the order of the figures in the number to be 
subtracted. 

That the difference in question is divisible by 8, without 
a remainder, will very soon appear; for any number £0 
divisible by 9 must be so by its component parts 3 and 8. 

To prove that a number consisting of two digits added 
to those inverted (as 78 to 87) is divisible by 11 without a 
remainder. 

Let a and b be any two digits, 

Then 102-+4+-b—= number corresponding, 

And a+10)— ditto inverted. 

The sum of these is 11a-+-11b, evidently divisible by 11 
without a remainder. And it may observed that the quo- 
tient will always be equal to the sum of the digits. 


@ Ifone of the factors constituting any product be divisible 
by a number without a remainder, the product itself must be 
60 too. 

t The young algebraist who has advanced no further than 
through division will be aware that, generally, 


= =a—!-+-a»—? +, &e..a-- 1 without a remainder. 
a—1 








TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—Allow me to state my opinion, that Mr. G. sen, 
of Manchester, might safely take any even number of 
figures to a row, and reverse it, and the sum of the two 
rows will have the same effect, when divided by 11, as two 
figures to a rew has ;—the only thing; seemingly, is to 
avoid taking an odd number of figures to a row, and I 
think it will then have the desired effect of not leaving 
a remainder when divided by 11.—Yours, &c.  W. R. 











EXAMPLES, 
6782 826852 71828641 
2376 258623 14682317 
11)9108 11)585475 11)86010958 
8@8 58225 7819178 
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sMathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


81. By Mr. G. Senior.—Given x4 -+- y+ == 2482, and 
zt + y? = 58, to find # and y. 

82. By Mr. C. Holt—Given the sum of one line and 
twice the other, and the sum of their squares, to find the 
lines geometrically. 

83. By Mr. J. Baines —A cube of wood is immersed 
vertically in fresh water until its upper surface coincides 
with the surface of the fluid, and being then suffered to 
ascend, three-tenths of its bulk rose out of the water ; 
required its specific gravity ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whictemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention 








Arithmetical Question.—Suppose that during the late 
ten per cent. i tax a trad » on being called 
upon by the commissioners tv make a return of his clear 
annual income, on which he was willing to pay the duty, 
should have deducted the duty from his income, and sent 
in the remaining amount, omitting, professedly, the first 
figure in the pounds. For instances he i 
after this deduction, is £16 8s., leavi 
in the pounds, that is to say, leavin 
the most important part of the sum.” The commissioner, 
if he had been a good arithmetician, could instantly have 
supplied the deficiency. Query,—hbow ? 


Hashions for sMiarch. 


PROMENADE CosTUME.—A satin pelisse, the colour 
of the Parma violet, with a notched ornament down the 
front of the skirt, concealing the fastenings. This appen- 
dage is in the Bavarian shape, narrow at the waist, and 
extending gtadually towards the feet: it is of the same 
colour as the pelisse, but apparently darker, by being of 
velvet. A pelerine tippet, notched in the same manner, 
covers the bust and corsage, and is also of velvet. The 
sleeves are a la Mameluke, and are confined at the wrist by 
velvet cuffs, notched to correspond with the pelerine, which 
is surmounted by a broad single ruff of blond, fastened 
in front by a small bow of ruby-coloured satin riband. 
A hat of black velvet is worn with this dress, ornamented 
under the brim, on the right side, with foliage of ruby 
satin, disposed en eventail; bows of ruby satin riband sur- 
mount the hat, which ties under the chin with a menton- 
niere of blond. A reticule of emerald green satin, slightly 
embroidered in gold, is carried in the lett hand ; and half- 
boots of iron-gray corded gros de Naples, tipped with black 
kid, finish the dress. 

EveninG Dress.—Over a slip of white satin is a 
dress of white crape, bordered with a broad full flounce 
fluted en dents de loup, the edge of the flounces finished 
by a satin rouleau of laurel green. A foliage ornament 
is placed above the flounce of the large leaves of the water 
lily; the leaves embossed in green satin. The corsage 
is plain, exactly marking out the shape, made low, par- 
ticularly discovering the shoulders. The tucker part of 
the bust is surrounded by a cape-collar, en paladin: this 
is edged with narrow Vandyke blond, and a green satin 
rouleau; the paladin is cleft at each shoulder ; the sleeves 
short and very wide. A round, long tippet of swans 
down is thrown over the shoulders. The hair is arranged 
in a new style of head-dress, called that of a water-nymph, 
and is appropriately crowned with the Indian lotus, or 
water-lily. Theear-pendants are of finely-wrought gold ; 
and the shoes of white satin, slightly embroidered in front, 
and tied en sandales. 

EvEninG Party Fo.it DreEss.—Over white satin, 
a superb dress of blond, figured in diamond checquers, 
the stripes forming them representing the most delicate 
foliage. One broad flounce of blond, of a very rich pattern, 
ornaments the border, and is finished by a narrow full 
head. The body made quite plain, and confined by a cor. 
deliere, formed of balls of silk woven in the most ingenious 
and elegant manner; the ends, which fall as low as the head 
of the founce, are terminated by two handsome tassels. 
A Sevigne drapery crosses the bust, in the centre of which 
is a diamond brooch set in filagree-gold: two smaller 
brooches, of the same kind, tasten down the dress at each 
The sleeves are short and very full, and over 
each is a frill of blond, en mancheron. The hair is ar- 
ranged in: full curls, extended wide on each side, and 
crowned by bows of hair: separating the puffs forming 
the bows is a diadem comb, placed obliquely, of jillagree- 
























\gold and very large pearls. A bandeaw of small gold 


beads crosses the upper part of the forehead in the centre 
of which isa cameo. Vermillion feathers wave gracefully 
over the bow of hair on the summit f the head, and 
two of the same plumage adorn the left side of the curls 
next the face. The ear-pendants are of diamonds. 
SY 


Che Beauties of Chess. 


‘** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—Vipa. 











— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY ccx. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop ......E—7X 1 Castle ......G-—5 
2 Knight ...... D—7 2 Pawn......H—5 | 
3 Knight ......E—5 3 Pawn......H—6 
4 Knight ......G—4 4 Pawn ......G—_4 


5 Castle.........H—3X 5 Pawn......H—3 
6 Pawn.........G6—3 MATE. 
— 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCxI. 
White to move, and win with a pawn in six moves, 
without taking the Black knight. . " 


Slack. 
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EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, §c 
Just published, price One Shilling, 

A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty-six closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST- 
ERN WORLD, including Remarks on the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 


Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; with a great variety of otber interesting and amusing 
Information. 

Delivered in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
Jan. 1829 


Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co. Lord-street, and 
may be had of all the Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
Kaleidoscope. 


€o Correspondents. 


(& Having now disposed of our ample report of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s lectures, we shall be able to bring up some arrears 
into which we have necessarily fallen, including the favours 
of our correspondent /V.P.—thecontinuation of the selection 
of the Elder Poets—the Maid of Nogales, the continuation 
of Bishop Wilkins’s Mathematical Magic ications 
respecting Singular Properties of Figures, &c—D. on 
Lamps. 

Sincutar Properties oF Ficures.—The letter of George Se 
nior is in reserve fur next week. 

Tue PLAcuE IN MANCHESTER.—After what has passed, our 
old correspondent J. H. ought not to be supprised at our 
wish to have the whole of the manuscript of this legend 
before us previously to commencing the continuation. 

We have little doubt that the pieces promised by J. B. will 
prove acceptable, and we shall be glad to receive them as 
soon as convenient. 

Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by EGERTOY 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printin 

Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be had 





























of all Booksellers. 








Trade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, ° 








